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revolution, and the appearances of Kerensky at army meetings were, in spite of Bolshevik interruptions, notable personal triumphs. These manifestations of popular enthusiasm carried greater weight with the temperamental minister than the gloomy reports of former tsarist generals and timorous commissars, and he had no difficult}* in persuading himself and the government that Russia should launch a major offensive, a decision which was endorsed, although not without op position, by the Petrograd and other Soviets.4 It was believed that even a moderate military success would check internal disintegration, relieve German pressure on the western front, and shorten the war. Allied governments urged Kerensky to resume active operations, although practically every Russian army leader, as well as some of the allied statesmen, realized that the offensive was bound to fail and that its likely consequences would be the final dissolution of the Russian front and the seizure of power by the extreme elements. To these counsels of caution Kerensky would not listen. He made an extensive tour of the front, addressing mass meetings of soldiers. The apparent spontaneity and ardor of the response to his emotional oratory convinced him that revolutionary Russia had awakened and was ready to follow the leader. The evanescence of popular adulation and the shal-lowness of support that expressed themselves in applause and ovations were soon to be convincingly demonstrated.
In spite of many technical shortcomings the offensive was prepared with great care. The main blow was to be dealt in the direction of Lemberg (Lvov), in Galicia, and was to be supported by thrusts at various points along the entire front. The Russians had an overwhelming superiority both in men and in guns. Indeed, the artillery fire which preceded the attack was on a scale unprecedented on the Russian front. On June 18 the offensive began, and met with some initial success; the advancing troops occupied a number of strategic points and took several thousand prisoners. However, enemy resistance did not crumble and there was no prospect of an immediate peace, as many soldiers had naively imagined. The question arose, and was debated by frontline committees, whether the continuation of the offensive was compatible with the principles of defensive war. The answer was inconclusive, but the elan of the troops was broken and by July 1 the advance in Galicia came to a standstill. On the other sectors of the front the offensive failed at an even earlier stage. In some cases the troops
* The Petrograd Soviet approved the offensive, 472 to 271, with 39 abstentions.